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THE CIRCULAR. 
Is a paper issued twice a week, (Wednesdays and 
Saturdays,) by Communists, and adherents of the 
Kingdom of God, as founded in the Primitive 
Church. Its primary interest is the 
SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST, 
and the improvement of character in the things 
which are ‘ unseen and eternal.’ Subordinately, it 
will give attention to every thing that is passing, 
and offer a free commentary on the prominent 
facts and opinions of the time. It employs in its 
preparation 
NO HIRELING SERVICE WHATEVER, 
but is edited and printed by the family of the 
Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to all who de- 
sire it, (as the gospel is,) 

FREE OF CHARGE: 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary return contributions (monthly or 
otherwise.) of its readers. With the prospect of 
growing to a daily issue, our Press seeks for the 
full codperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 
Every Communist is interested and invited to be- 
come its correspondent for the locality in which 
he lives; and thus by the natural progress of its 
principles, the Circular will gradually combine 
an editorial body of correspondents, reporters, 
&e., that will make it a superior medium of infor- 
mation from all parts of the country and world. 

i= Those who wish us to state a definite price 
for the paper, choosing to pay for it, may send 
TWo poLLars for the yearly ——— 





_Address—* The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
SALVATION FROM SIN, 
THE GIFT OF THE GOSPEL. 





*¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1:21.) ° 
‘* Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him: and HE CANNOT SIN, 
because he is born of God.” (1 John 3: 9.) 





“ WwitAT THE LAW COULD NOT DO, IN THAT IT 
WAS WEAK THROUGH THE FLESH, GOD SEND- 
ING HIS OWN SON IN THE LIKENESS OF SIN- 
FUL FLESII, AND FOR SIN, CONDEMNED SIN IN 


THE FLESIT: THAT THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
THE LAW MIGHT BE FULFILLED IN US, WHO 
WALK NOT AFTER THE FLESH, BUT AFTER THE 


SPIRIT.’’— ROM. X. 3, 4. 





The practicability of attaining Salvation from Sin 
was abundantly verified by the Primitive Church ; 
Paul was an example of it. And if in after ages 
this truth was Jost sight of and denied, it neverthe- 
less is being now revealed, in the light of Paut’s 
Gosvet, as the consummation of Christianity. 





THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 

Anno Domini 70, or ‘immediately after? the de- 

struction of Jerusalem, at the close of the 
Bible record and the Apostolic age. 





«« Immediately after the tribulation of those days, 
shall the sun be darkened ; . and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven ; Fig 
and they shall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with great power and glory. .... 
Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled.” (Matt. 24.) 

« Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel 
till the Son of man be.come.” (Matt. 10: 23.) 

‘* Verily Isay unto you, There.be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 

‘If 1 will that he Sarry till I ceme, what is that 
to thee?” (John 21: 22.) 

** Little children, it is the last heur. Be- 
hold, I come quickly.”---John, in Epis. & Rev. 





The fact that Christ’s Second Coming, with its con- 
comitants, the first judgment, and the first resur- 
rection, took place at the period indicated, is estab- 
lished on every page of the New Testament—-by his 
own plain, unqualified predictions—by the apostles’ 
repeated endorsements of them-—by the fulfiiment | , 


of all the signs that were to precede the event—| unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? 


and by the universal expectation of the Primitive 
Church concerning it. The evidence of the Bible-—- 
God’s word--to this fact, needs no further confirma- 
tion. ‘ Let God ‘be true, and every mar a liar.’ t 





FOUNDED IN THE INVISIBLE ‘* MANSIONS” BY 
CHRIST AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
1800 years aGo, 
AND NOW 
BEING EXTENDED TO THIS 
WORLD AND HADES, UNITING THREE WORLDS 
ON THE PLATFORM OF ‘SHE SECOND RESURRECTION. 


a 
n 


PROGRAMME OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, 


we drink ? 

Fp 19 WN ( it after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
H e £ J 

J lel J Ix J NY) G D¢ 0 Lil OF G 0 D, heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 

these things. 

and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 


things of itself. 
thereof.—-Maitt. 6: 19--34. 


COMMUNISM, 
AN INSTITUTION OF THE HOLY 
THE SOCIAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


were all with one accord in one place. 
ly there came a sound from heaven, as of a rasin 
mighty . And they were all filled wit 
together; and Hap ALL THINGS COMMON; 
men, as every taan had need.” (Acts 2.) ‘* And th 
multituile of them that believed were of one hear 
and of one soul : 
they had ant ruines common.” (4: 82.) 
given in marriage.” (Matt. 22: 30.) 

‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.’ 
Christ. 


°—Jesu 
Its Foundation, 
‘GOD OWNS ALL THINGS’ 

Its Mode of Distribution, 

BY INSPIRATION. 
Its Government, 
FREE CRITICISM. 
Its Result, 

UNITY AND IMMORTALITY. 


SPIRIT ;— 


** When the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
And e»,4len- 


the Holy Ghost... .. / And all that believed wer 
and soli 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all 1 


: neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but 4. 


In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 


THE AGE OF UNITY. 
God and unity ; and, 


4 


e | The following great facts of human history show bot 


. Death is an ordinance of division. 
2 2. Diversity of language. 
3. Dispersion of the race by distance. 
The separation of Jews and Gentiles. 
5. Family exclusiveness. 
3. Property exclusiveness. 


~ 


s| These are all manifestations ef the law of separa 
tion, consequent on sin. 


turn, began to work 1800 years ago. 
what has since been effected. 
tiles was taken away. 


of restoring unity of speech. 





Deliverance from 
DISEASE AND DEATH. 


Foretold in the Prophets, 
Fulfilled by Christ. 





Isaiah 25: 8. 
‘* Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh 


the same; that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” Web. 2: 14, 15. 
‘‘T am the resurrection and the life: he that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, sHaLu 
NEVER DIE. Believest thou this ?’—Jesus Christ, in 
John 11 : 25, 26. 
“T John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall 
be No MoRE pEatu.” John 21: 2-4. 





In the Kingdom of God, Immortality is the Naru- 
raL Law, and Communism furnishes its appropri- 
ate conditions. 





Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
spiration for distribution. 


Families. 


divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 
Business Platform. 


Consider the lilies of the field, 
hey toil not, neither do they spin: 





how they grow; 
and yet I say 


Wherefore, if God so 
Therefore, take no 
hought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? (for 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
dded unte you. Take therefore no thought for the 


norrow : for the morrow shall take thought for the 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil 





“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rartu 
AS IT JS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. “G: 10.) 

“In the dispensation of the fullness of times. he will 
gather together 1n one [or under one head] all things 
in Christ, both which are in HEAVEN, and which are 
on EantTH: even in him.” (Eph. 1: 10.) 


&C 





Those who use sincerely the Lord's prayer, will 
rejoice in view of the tokens of its adyancing ful- 


those described in anotherpart of the same discourse as follows: 


heaven. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are the meek: for they ‘shall.inherit the earth. 
Blessed. are they which do hunger and thirst after righteons- 
ness: for they shall be 
shall obtain mercy. - 


Our Patrons. 
With the above for our Busixess PLarrorm, the class of per- 
ms whom we desire for qur patrons, readcrsand subscribers, are 


Blessed gre the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of 


led. Blessed are the merciful: fot they 
essed are the pure in heart: for they 


“He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory ; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces; 
and the rebuke of his people shall be taken away 
from off all the earth ; for the Lord hath spoken it.” 


and blood, [Christ] also himself likewise took part of 


of such works as are now exhausted, and by the 
preparation of original ones. Address, “The Cir- 


and has been connected constantly with the Bible. 


cialism is following after. 
4. A beginning was made of breaking up property 
exclusiveness, which is also now endorsed and agita- 
ted all over the world. 
5. Dispersion by distance is passing away. A 
hundred years ago, large portions of the earth were 
unoccupied ; and while they invited emigration, the 
facilities of communication were so poor that nations 
living a thousand miles apart were almost the same 
as dead to each other. Now the earth is nearly oc- 
cupied ; separation by withdrawal to new localities 
is impossible ; and telegraphs and steam power are 
fast annihilating all separation by distance. 
6. Division by death is passing away. The facts 
of the ‘ spirit manifestations,’ show that the barrier 
between the living and the dead is being overcome, 
and the two worlds are réady to flow together. 
These things clearly indicate the approaching uni- 
ty of the dispensation of the fullness of times; when 
‘God will gather together in one, 
Christ ; 
earth.’ 


all things in 
both which are in heaven, and which are on 





Associated Communities. 
at 

Oneida, N. a's Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn Wallingford, Ct. 

Putney, ve | Cambridge, Vt. 


The above Associations hold a common interest in 
all things, and are accustomed to interchange their 
services freely, inmen and money. Any means in 
the possession of one is used for the benefit of the 
whole. Persons proposing to connect themselves with 
either of the Community Stations, are earnestly re- 
ferred to the publications of the School; particular- 
ly the ‘ Berean’ and ‘ Circular’, as preliminary 
studies which are essential to acquaintance and 
mutual confidence of the parties. 





Jublications at this Office. 


THE BEREAN; a Manvas ror the HeLp of 
THOSE WHO SEEK THE FAITH OF THE PRIMITIVE 
Cuurcu.—By J. H. Noyes. 500 pages octavo.— 
Price, 1,00. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of 
the great Religious topics of interest—Salvation 
from Sin, The New Birth, The Second Coming, 
Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our Relations to the 
Heavenly ‘Church, Abolition of Death, Condensa- 
tion of Life, &c., &c.,—treated strictly according 
to Bible evidence, but developing many new and 
interesting conclusions, differing widely from those 
of the old Theology. All who wish to under- 
stand Communism,—its constitutional basis, and 
prospects of success, should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. It can be sent by 
mail to any part of the country. 


— — 





Tue Crrcurar, Vou. 1, and Tur Perrectionist. 
A few copies can be supplied, on application. 


SatvaTion FRoM Sry, EXPLAIXED AND DEFENDED. 
By J. H Noyes. 

The Seconp and Tuirp Annvat Reports of the 
OnEma AssociaTION. 

These are Pamphlets, which may be ordered by 
mail or otherwise, at 12} cts. each. Additions 
will be made to this department, by new editions 








fillment. 


shal] see God. Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God.—Matt. 5 : 9. 





cular, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


The ages of the reign of sin have been ages of Di- 
Sin itself is centrifugal, driving away from 
falling in with this tendency, 
God has made still further and positive arrange- 
j, | ments for scattering and so weakening its forces. 


1} the providential and the natural working of this law. 


Christ came to displace sin, and bring about unity. 
The centripetal force, the law of attraction and re- 
Let us see 


1. The partition between the Jews and the Gen- 
2. A beginning was made on the day of Pentecost, 
Modern zeal for the 


study of languages has followed up this beginning, 


3. The breaking up of exclusive familism was com- 
menced in the Primitive church; and modern so- 


THE LORD'S PRAYER; ; 


A GLANCE AT ITS MEANING, 


The leading petition of the celebrated form of 
prayer which Christ gave to his disciples, and which 
is in daily use throughout Christendom, is, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come: THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH AS IT IS 
ht! boxe in nEAVEN.’ ‘Would it not be well for those who 
present these sacred words at the throne of grace, 
to consider how much they mean? It is easy to as- 
certain from the scriptures, with indisputable cer- 
tainty, how the will of God is done in heaven, in re- 
spect to several interesting points. Let us see. 

1. The will of God, as itis done in heaven, ezr- 
cludes sin. ‘There shall in no wise enter therein, 
any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.’ (Rev. 21: 27.) 
2. The will of 4344, as it is done in heaven, ado/- 
ishes the fashion «f the world, including marriage. 
‘In the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.’ (Matt. 22: 30) 

8. The will of God, as itis dene in heaven, abo/- 
ishes sickness and sorrow. ‘ There shall be no more 
sorrow, nor crying, nefther shall there be any more 
pain.’ (Rey. 21: 4) 

4. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, abol- 
ishes death. ‘Neither can they die any more.’— 
(Luke 20: 36.) 

5. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, banish- 
es the devil and his angels. ‘There was war in 
heaven: Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon; and the dragen fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not; neither was their place found any 
more in heaven.’ (Rey. 12: 7, 8.) 

So we might goon to establish by categorical.tes- 
timony, many other excellent features-in the econo- 
my of heaven. But these are enough for the pres- 
ent. Let all seekers of heaven, and. users of the 
Lord’s prayer, read the New Testament through, with 
their eye on the constitution of the celestial king- 
‘| dom, and extend ourinvertory at their leisure. The 
point we are upon, is, that these ascertained facts of 
the heavenly condition, shonld be recognized as le- 
gitimate objects of prayer in this world, and for this 
world. If we pray, ‘Thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven,’ we ought not to shrink from 
filling out that prayer, by asking specifically for 
whatever we know to be according to the will of God 
as itis done inheaven. The following, then, would 
be a proper expansion of the first part ofthe Lord’s 
prayer :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy ‘kingdom come: thy will be done on 
earth asitisdone in heaven: and by this we mean, 
let sin be entirely abolished; let the fashion of the 
world, including marriage, pass away ; let sickness 
and sorrow come toan end; let death Be dethroned, 
and its ravages forever eense ; let the devil and hig 
angels, with all their co-workers, be cast out. Come‘ 
Lord, with all thy holy angels, and dwell with men; 
make earth a paradise, as it was at the beginning; 
for thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
forever and ever, Amen! 

N. B.--If we pray for these things, we ought to 
expect them; and if we expect them, we ought to 
labor for them; and if we lebor for them, we ought 
to begin by clearing away all doctrines that deny 
the possibility of them. Soa mote it be. 


THE LAW, AGAINST LIFE. 














‘© The sting of death is sin, and the strength of 
sin is the LAW.” (1 Cor, 15: 5h) The Law, there- 
fore, drives the machinery of death. 
FACTS.—Before the flood, when there was little 
or no Law, men lived nearly a thousand years. The 
Law began active operations in the age of Noah : the 
flood was its first awful enforcement on the religious 
conscience of men; and from that time human life 
rapidly declined. Moses introduced a systematic 
code of ‘laws, and very soon after his time the average 
age of man settled to its present standard, 
Puitosoruy.—Law wears ont life. 1. By forcing 
it into wi. works, which are as unhealthy and ex- 
hausting as fungion plants. 2. By finding fault 
with these sickly works when they are done, and so 
introducing disease into the conscience. 








Tue Secret or Hapriness.—The secret 
of happiness lies in Fartn, which is ‘ the evi- 
dence ef things not seen.’ To a man of faith, 
the unknown is full of God, ang«ls, and glori- 
fied beings—a great unfathomable depth of 
beauty, poetry, wisdom and power; and he 
may go on kis way continually rejoicing. But 
to a man without faith, the unknown is tull of 


spectres, ghosts in white sheets, &c.,—a great 








abyss of darkness, uncertainty, and death. 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Resurrection Fruit. 

Our experience and observation daily 
confirm the Bible doctrine, that all dis- 
ease of body and soul is caused by evil 
spiritual influence upon mankind. ‘The 
whole world lieth in the wicked one:’ their 
spirit is enveloped in the spirit of death, 
and sin and death must follow as a neces- 
sary consequence, until this envelop is re- 
moved, and men are enveloped in the 
spirit of life, the mighty power that 
raised Christ from the dead. “If the 
spirit of him which raised Christ from 
the dead dwell in us, he that raised 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
our mortal bodies by his spirit that dwell- 
eth in us.” 

All men are spiritually dead, till quick- 
ened together with Christ. Their spirit 
is diseased, and extends its influence 
through the whole body, producing the 
whole host of bodily diseases, old age, and 
finally death, What folly, then, to 
preach right action to aman who has a 
wrong spirit—who is dead! What folly 
to rely on external law, and medicine, for 
spiritual and bodily health, instead of ‘the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ 

Sin is not primarily an outward act,— 
the transgression of an external law: it is 
a quality of spirit, that pollutes every 
thought, word and deed, though strictly 
conformed to the letter of the law. No 
mar. is sanctified by the deeds of the law, 
but by the power of Christ’s resurrection. 
That power, working in us, purifies the 
soul from sin, and the body from disease, 
the effect of sin. As a little leaven grad- 
ually leavens the whole lump, so the life 
of Christ in the soul quickens the whole 
man, changing his vile body into the like- 
ness of Christ’s glorious body. 

Let us then work out our salvation, 
(the soul from sin, and the body from dis- 
ease and death,) with fear and trembling; 
tor it is God that worketh in us both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. If 
it be God’s will that we attain unto the 
resurrection from the dead, we ean re- 
joice in it; if putting off the body is 
more needful for his glory, we can be re- 
signed to his will every way ; nevertheless, 
we should earnestly contend for our rights 
in Christ—to conquer death or to die as 
freemen. ‘All things are ours, whether 
life or death.’ 

Some persons desire to know the dif- 
ference between our church and other 
churches. One grand distinction of the 
true Christian church is, that it is, and 
ever must be, a resurrection church. The 
first stone was laid in the resurrection 
state, beyond the cross; and every addi- 
tion since, has been joined to that stone. 
We are ‘married to him that was raised 
from the dead.’ By faith we have fol- 
iowed Christ through death, and are 
united to him in his risen state—his 
death to sin and the law, has become our 
death to sin and the law. ‘ We are cru- 
cified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin; for he that is dead 
is freed from sin.’ And he that is freed 
from sin, is also freed from the law; ‘ for 
the law was not made for a righteous 
man, but for sinners.” Thus, salvation 
from sin is a post mortem attainment, and 
by fellowship with the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, we become partakers 
of it, and are a resurrection church, 


D. L. 
Shepherdstown, Sept. 27th, 1853. 


ed to Mr. Saml. A. Kenedy, Don Francisco Noy 
and Don Felipe Neinez, by his Excellency Gen. 
Canedo, with the unanimous approval of the Real 
Junta and Telegraph Committee, for a term of 134 
years. The process for the Royal Signature was 


which left Havana on 8th ult. 

The proposed route for the submarine line will 
be from Puerto Ycaaus, near Cardenas, to Cruz 
del Padre, thence to Double Headed Shot Key, 
from there to Old Matacumly, and from Old Mat- 
acumly to the main land of Florida, the whole dis- 
tance about 122 miles, divided into four sections. 


miles. 

The line is to be built by a Joint Stock Compa- 
ny, to be formed on the island of Cuba and in the 
United States.— Tribune. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


BROOKLYN, OGT. 5, 1853. 
‘The Origin of Trade. 


Mr. E. Pesutye Smiru, in his book on Political 





1conomy, says that the price of things has no 
reference to their actual utility, but only to their 
cost. They may be very useful to us, as in the 
case of air and water, and still have no price upon 
them. The greater part of the real value of the 
things that we eat and drink, and have daily use 
for, costs nothing—they come to us gratuitously, 
from God, and we have to pay only for the stall 
amount of labor that man has expended on them. 
The value and utility of things is increased to a 
certain extent by human labor, by transportation, 
&e., and so there is a small part that has to be 
bought and paid for. 

It is interesting to see how coolly our author 
treats the matter, as though it was all right and 
proper for God to give us every thing freely, and 
make no charges—that with him is a matter of 
course; but it becomes a serious question of pay 
when we get down to the point of distribution 
between man and man. God sets us the great 
example of love and free gifts, and we are to take 
his gifts, with or without a ‘thank you,’ put a lit- 
tle of our own labor on them, and then go to 
charging and bartering; all on the good old doc- 
trine of ‘every man for himself, and God for us 
all” That is the secret principle of the whole 
book ; and in order to show how this buying and 
selling, and bartering business originated, and 
that it was entirely reasonable it should so orig- 
inate, he supposes the case of a savage who has 
learned to get his living by hunting, and for that 
purpose has made himself bows and arrows, Trav- 
eling about, he meets another who is a fisherman, 
and who has provided himself with a hook and 
line and the means of catching fish. Each of 
them finds that the other has facilities for procur- 
ing a certain kind of game easier than he can him- 
self, and so they goto bartering. The one who 
is a hunter will say to himself, ‘ This man can far- 
nish me with fish, for the product of my one day’s 
hunting, that it would take me ten days to get by 


my own fishing ;* and, on the other hand, the fish- 
erman finds that he can furnish himself with veni- 
son for one day’s fishing, that it would require 
ten days to procure by his own labor. Thus, it 
is a mutual advantage for them to exchange, and 
they commence the system of barter. 

Now it occurred to us to suppose that this prim- 
itive hunter, instead of finding in the first place a 
man, should find a woman, and should fall in love 
with her—what would be the probabilities of bar- 
ter in that case? And suppose the next neigh- 
bor the pair fell in with should be a baby; how 
much buying and selling would there be then ? 
Now according to the original account of maa, his 
first neighbor was actually a woman, and the next 
one was a child. That was the original order—it 
was a family increase; and according to the oper- 
ation of simple nature, that unitary relation 
would have gone on binding the race in one, ad 
in/initum; and, consequently, selfish barter and 
trade between its members would have been un- 
thought of. 

If it is absurd to suppose barter between a man 
and his wife and children, it is equally so, referring 
to the original foundation, to suppose any natural 
justification for a state of barter between man- 
kind at all. It is evident that until some violence 
had come in to disturb and break up the original 
relations of the race, no such thing as exclu- 
sive possession and selfish barter could have ex- 
isted. 

The supposition offered by Mr. Smiru in ex- 
planation of the trade system, assumes that peo- 
ple have no common parentage, but are strangers 





of diverse origin; that the human race commenced 


Supmarine TetecrapH to Cusa.—The priv- 
ilege for a Submarine Telegraph from the Island 
of Cuba to the United States has just been grant- 


sent on to Spain by the Spanish Mail Steamer | 


The longest cable required will only be about 56 | 


as a plurality of savages,—ina state of separation 





j and complete alienship frum each other. But com- 
| mon sense does not point that way, and the Bi- 
|ble sanctions altogether a different theory.— 
Neither the Bible nor common sense teach any 
| thing that legitimates the origin of barter, as a 
| fair and natural thing. Barter could not have be- 
gun until some destructive perversion of human 
| nature took place. God sets men the great exam- 
| ple of bestowing gratuitously the main part of 
| the 
|come into a signally perverted state before they 
| could have commenced the system of charging. 

| We can be thankful, however, that the greater 
part of what we eat and drink and wear, comes to 
us as a free gift. We pay for some small items 
|in the way of manufacture, transportation, &c., 


| but the substantial part—the main benefit of ev- 
| 


good things they enjoy, and they must have 


| 





ery good thing, comes to us as a free gift from the 
| Father of all. 


} — —— — 
| We like the following article, not for its taste 
; and temper exactly, but for its general aim. The 
/evil which it exposes is a real one, which every 
| true man is interested to see reformed. 

From the New York Tribune. 

| Disgusting Exhibitions. 

It would really seem that a portion of the 
| community are only fully satisfied with the mon- 
| strous. In the matter of good exhibitions it is 
| hot sufficient that they bristle in the city, the 
| spoils of Europe, artistically speaking, being laid 
at our feet, from the Crystal Palace to Jullien’s 
nightly ovations to the muse; it is not sufficient 
that, name what science or art we may, it has an 
exponent in some shape or other easily open to 
investigation; it is not sufficient that if the deni- 
zen of the city be weary of brick walls, the dash- 
ing speed of our present mode of travel will place 
him in a few minutes in the country. All these 
sights and sounds are insufficient to please re- 
spectively the eye and ear and nurture the taste. 
The normal and beautiful are inadequate; the 
unnatural and hideous must be called into view. 
Hence it is that Broadway is never without one 
or more damnable wonsters on exhibition. Sev- 
eral now are prominently paraded there. The 
first that meets the eye on going up is a Fat Wo- 
man, weighing upwards, say the bills, of seven 
hundred pounds. A flying flag has a portrait of 
this oleagenous Venus, who appears rocking in a 
sea of what the doctors call adipose deposit, and 
the butchers, suet. Is it really such an agreeable 
sight to behold a woman full five times heavier 
than she ought to be, according to the measure- 
ment of the classic girdle? Is beauty, that thing 
of joy forever, so palling to the sight that we 
must resort to the contemplation of a pyramid 
of panting tallow—a mountain of perspiring grease 
—to find out how far the age of undiseased man- 
kind may be perverted by aberrations from na- 
ture, and huge and melancholy monstrosity take 
its place? Why should the misfortune of that 
woman be paraded in public? Why should her 
colossal folds of obesity be brazenly thrust in 
view, and even exaggerated and caricatured in the 
doubly disgusting flag which invites spectators to 
her apartments? It is enough that sheis phys- 
ically enormous, without being made personally 
public. 

So too, the exhibition of the sleeping man.— 
Here is a poor wretch, who, as Dr. Dixon says, 
has less vitality than an oyster, placed before the 
general gaze. He has been asleep five years, ex- 
cept that, about every two or four months, he re- 
vives for a few minutes. He is wofully emaci- 
ated. His face is inhumanly ugly. He is more 
horrible than a death-bed—more elegiac than a 
corpse. He is a living libel on human existence— 
a fierce degradation of manhood—not living, not 
dying, not dead—a shocking denial of precedents, 
facts and possibilities—a thing which should be 
kept out of sight and notice, and yet he is pushed 
into the van of publicities, and all the world call- 
ed in to behold the serry, wretched dreg of hu- 
manity. 

Then comes—proh pudor—A Bearded Lady! 
Antique goddess of beauty, what a descent is 
here! Mother of the graces—inspirer of kisses— 
alma mater—a woman with a beard ! 

O woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, ete. 

—We have stolen this number 13 of all regular 
Toasts at public banquetings:—the application is 
so beautiful when thou hast pended to thy chin 
the decorations of hairy pard—of a Shylock—of 
a Muscovite. 

Avaunt, and quit my sight! Take any other form than this ! 

Then next on exhibition comes an hideous little 
dwarf; the King of Lilliputians, so called, a pale 
and trembling little whiftet—a living abortion— 
an idiot old at twenty months—a caricature at once 
of age and babyhood—the crib and the coffin cheek 
by jowl. Why should the existence of this poor 
little wretch be made the object of vicious curios- 
ity, and hungry speculation? 

In connection with these repulsive sights, we 
may mention another that is peculiar to American 
cities, eminently so to New-York. We mean 
ready-made coflin warehouses. It would seem 
that according to some popular mythology or oth- 
er, it is a dreary thing to die, and the parapherna- 
lia of death should be kept out of sight. But our 
most public thoroughfares are selected for the ex- 
position of the terrors of mortality. Large glass 
windows and doors reveal long lines of coffins of 
all sizes—some immediately in the windows swel- 
tering in black, and the gilded and plated decora- 
tions which bad taste and worse vanity call into 








requisition to wreath around corrupting flesh and 
its colonies of worms. We are even informed, by 
a card tacked to the black cloth, that a prize cof- 
fin, such as the one displayed, is identical with 
that in which Henry Clay is buried—as though 
it was a hat or coat of the latest fashion. The 
public is invited to turn the family circle into the 
family vault, and take a daily drive in a hearse. 

Out upon these hideous spectacles of abnormal 
nature and abused ingenuity! Let the appeals to 
the eye and the undertsanding be pure and real, 
and the vitiated taste which would hurl abomina- 
ble sights into the face of the world be corrected, 
and a sound sentiment take its place. 

Our readers will endorse heartily the drift of 
The papers should speak of- 
tener on the subject. and educate the popular 


the above remarks. 


taste away from such enormities as are now found 
to be attractive. This may be done, we are per- 
suaded, by such means of presenting truth as are 
in the hands of the press. 

The evil complained of, is evidently not a crime 
exactly, but springs from a crude and perverted 
state of the taste. It is an esthetic difficulty, 
and hence is not a subject of law, but is to be cured 
by instruction and grace. 
the fat woman, or the sleeping man, would only 
enhance their attractiveness with the mass. ‘Those 
who were hesitating before, would then think they 
must get a sight. The same effect would be pro- 
duced if the law was directed against them exhi- 
bition—it would only aggravate the desire to see 
the monsters. The true cure evidently is to re- 
form the popular taste—nothing else will be effec- 
tual. And on the whole, we think this article of 
the Tribune’s, directed to that end, will really 
have a more valuable effect on the public morals, 
than all the labors of the same paper for the en- 
actment of » prohibitory Liquor Law. 

We maintain that the Press is responsible for 
the popular education in this respect. We be- 
lieve the Press can, 1f it chooses, take possession 
of the public mind with a genial and enlightening 
influence, that shall put an end to drunkenness 
and disgusting exhibitions, and all such offenses 
against good taste. It can do this, and do it ef- 
fectually, as no law ever can. But to enter this 
field, it must begin by reforming itself—stop its 
own disgusting exhibitions. We do not see why 
the details of crime and murder, that customarily 
appear in the daily papers, should not come under 
this designation as well as the shows complained 
of in the above article. It is the column of catas- 
trophes and crimes, paraded in attractive type in 
the paper, that prepares people, and schools their 
taste to enjoy these unnatural exhibitions. When 
the press shall clear its columns of the horrible 
things wherewith sin has disfigured and disgraced 
the race, and shall show itself devoted to things 
that are * pure and lovely and of good report,’ the 
people will soon follow it in the reform. 


A law against visiting 





Japan Expepition.—The United States 
Japan Expedition left the Loo Choo Islands, 
their place of rendezvous, for Japan on the 
3d of July. Two Russian vessels of war 
immediately followed the American  squad- 
ron. The North China Herald of July 9, 
states that previous to their departure for 
Japan, two of the vessels had been on a 
cruise eastward, and had touched at several 
beautiful, uninhabited islands, where they had 
distributed live stock. On one of these islands 
named Bonian, they discovered, to their sur- 
prise, a few European residents, who had left 
whalers and established themselves there. The 
Governor, who is a Scotchman, had been set- 
tled there about twenty years, and elaimed the 
island as his own. 

The Herald further states that Com. Perry 
made a purchase of a piece of land on this Is- 
land, ‘‘ containing about ten acres, for $50.— 
‘“‘ It is in a good situation, on one of the best 
*¢ sites in the harbor, and is intended for a Gov- 
‘‘ernment coal depot. The island is moun- 
“tainous, and the harbor excellent, having 
‘*from eighteen to twenty fathoms of water at 
“the anchorage. Shell fish, such as lobsters 
‘Cand crayfish abound. On land, plenty of 
‘* wild goats are to be found. Plums, bananas, 
‘plantains, and other varieties of’ fruit, are 
‘* abundant on the island.” 





has The Emperors of Russia and Austria 
were to meet at Olmutz on the borders of Aus- 
tria, on the 21st of September, and it was ex- 
pected that the king of Prussia would also be 
present. Much importance was attached to 
this conference, as it was supposed that it 
would have an important bearing on the ‘ Kast- 
ern Question.’ 
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Sewrinc Macuines.—Several well-known busi- 
ness men have formed a joint-stock company for 
the manufacture of Sewing Machines, and have 
bought and combined what they suppose to be the 


three best patents, viz; that of Howe, the origin- | 


al American inventor, and those of Thompson and 
Coon. Taking the best point of each of these 
three inventions, with some slight improvements 
of their own, they have produced what they call 
the ‘ Magnetic Sewing Machine,’ which appreaches 
nearer to perfection than anything we have yet 
seen in that line. We saw an elegant sack coat 
made entirely by this machine, except the work- 
ing of the button holes, sewing on of the buttons, 
and filling in of the sleeve-linings; and it was as 
beautiful as stitching could make it. In the pad- 
ded linings of the coat the needle was made to 
describe a spread eagle, and write the owner’s 
name. The Company have opened extensive sale- | 
rooms at No. 397 Broadway. Mr. Ames, of | 
Springfield. is President, and the Machines are 
manafactured at Chicopee. The Directors are, 
James T. Ames, of Ames’ manufacturing Compa- 
ny; A. M. C. Smith, Adams’ Express Compa- 
ny; Ossian Gregory, No. 62 Wall St.; D. D. | 
Deming, and Alex. Hitchcock, No. 110 Broad- 
way.—W. Y. Tribune. 


We have good veports from the sewing room at | 


Oneida. 
ing machine ‘is invaluable to us. 

use it, the better we appreciate it. 
quite like exchanging the stage-coach for the 
Learning to use it, has gratified my fond- 


One correspondent writes :—“ The sew- 
The more we 
It is to us 


cars. 
ness for machinery on a small scale, and given 
me that kind of pleasure I used to have when | 
was a little girl and climbed up by the tall clock 
to look in and see it strike.” 
— 

Tue Way some Fonkis Reap.—The shortest 
argument against Communism that we have ever 
heard, is this: a man is reported to have said that 
he ‘never would join in any scheme for holding 
property in conmon—Ananias and Sapphira tried 
that, and were struck down dead!’ There is more 
plausibility about this idea than one would at first 
imagine. It is said in the Testament, that after 
the serious judgment which befell these would-be 
communists, ‘great fear fell upon all the church, 
and upon as many as heard these things ;-. . .and 
of the rest durst no man join himself to then’— 
which, without examining any further, looks very 
such as if heaven sent its bolts, and shivered the 
first attempt at Communism among the disciples 

f Christ, as a warning to frighten them out of 
the idea. H. 





Tuovcuttess Fasnron.—Do you see that dove- 
colored silk, sweeping by the coal dumped on the 
side-walk ? Alas for its spotless newness! Think 
of the toil it represents—-the human life and hu- 
man genius that were spent on it, from the time 
the colorless fibre was produced in the cocoon, 
till the mantua-maker put her finishing stitches 
on the elegant dress. One walk in the morning 
spoils it—uses up all this unspeakable value !— 
No matter what it cost in money; who ean put 
an estimate on the life and energy and genius of 
immortal men and women? Does the lady say 
that her extravagance gives employment to the 
poor silk-weaver and needy seamstress? Indeed, 
but would it not be better if she would simplify 
her fashions, and give the laborers that portion of 
their time which she now capriciously wastes in 
the destruction of their nicely-wrought fabrics— 
the results of their interminable industry? 1. 





Mamuotin Crrpper.—Donald MacKay’s | 
immense clipper, ‘The Great Republic, 7 
which we have heretofore noticed, was success- 
fully launched yesterday at Boston. The fer- 
rymen state that during the day, between five 
and six thousand persons crossed the Kast Bos- 
ton Ferry tosee her. She is a wonder to nauti- 


cal men. 
— — — 


par James Gordon Bennett returned in the 
Baltic, from his visit to Europe, on Monday 
last. 





== Of the human frame, (says the London 
Quarterly Review,) only about one fourth is solid 
matter—-chiefly carbon and nitrogen—the rest is 
water. If a man weighing 160 pounds were 
squeezed flat under a hydraulic press, 140 pounds 
of water would run out, and only 20 of dry residn- 
um remain. A man ts, therefore, chemically 
speaking, a little less than fifty pounds of carbon 
and nitrogen, diffused through six pailsful of 


water. 





- — 
There is a statement in the X. V. Ere- 
aing Post, that the contraction of bank accommo- 
dation by the banks of that city, since the 6th of 
August, amounts to $7,700,000. This is the ef- 


fect of the law compelling the banks to make and 
publish a weekly statement of their business ; and 
it shows how little worldly business, as it is con- 


| Tue Prorrssions.—The Home Journal of this 
| week, has an article with the above title, show- 
|ing the inadequacy of the learned professions to 
/meet the wants of the age, or to properly fit the 
rising generation for the life which is before them. 
'The army, as a profession, attains little or no 
, rank in this country, and the best days of the le- 


gal profession are over—its influence decreasing 


with the increase of enlightenment and intelli- 


gence. What are wanting now, says our inform- 


| ant, are, engineers, architects, &c.,—practical, en- 


t.cprising men, whose labor in erecting edifices, 


excavating tunnels, building bridges and railroads, 


will command respect from the narrowest of util- 
itarians. We quote the concluding paragraph: 


our schools is to produce men of talk. An engineer 
who had occasion, some time ago, for two assistants 


| in surveying for a rail-road, addressed the following 


question to three professors of mathematics attached 
to three colleges of high repute: In the class about 
to graduate from your institution, are there any 
young men competent to go upon the road immedi- 
ately and make surveys, without any assistance from 
me.” There were none, and the professors frankly 
| said so. Whata fact isthis! As a preparation for 
the duties of modern life, our college course is scarce- 
|ly of any use at all; and we care not who hears us 
when we say, if » young man is resolved to run a 
;great career, let him keep out of college. That 
| young man has no four years to waste! His know!- 
edge must be real, positive, modern. He needs 
a trained eye, a trained hand, a broad chest, and 
| long wind; rot, a stimulated brain merely. He 
| must learn how to do this and that for himself. He 
must be aman of the world, educated in the world, 
| by the world, for the world. The sum of the whole 
| matter is this; the talking professions have had their 
day ; the active professions are going to have theirs ; 
the means of education have not yet become adjust- 
| ed to the new want: and he who promotes such ad- 
| justment, even so far as to point out its necessity, 
| does a good thing,” 





| — ——— * 
Chance Readings. 
[From our late readings of new works, we ex- 
tract for our readers a column or two of the most 
| note-worthy ideas: ] 


---- The increase of every animal race, 
| civilized man alone excepted, is checked, limited. 
| prevented above an established standard, by the 
regular destruction of its surplus, or excess, 
through the agency of its natural, appointed ene- 
mies; which become scarce or plentiful them- 
selves, in exact proportion with the increase or 
decrease of their prey. Thus, in the province 
of New Brunswick, not many years ago, the farm- 
ers were afflicted and panic-stricken by the sud- 
den appearance of hordes of travelling squiriels, 
which, like one of the plagues of Egypt, entered 
the cultivated regions from the northern wilder- 
j ness, and literally laid the country bare, devas- 
tating one field before entering 
leaving little better than a desert behind them. 
No means that were suggested had the smallest 
success in thinning, much less overpowering these 
pests of agriculture ; and, their numbers defying all 
hope of eradicating them, a famine began, at the 
last,to be seriously apprehended; when, sudden- 
ly, where foxes had been comparatively unknown 
before, foxes appeared by thousands and tens of 
thousands, no one knew whence ner how, and de- 
vouring the swarms of field squirrels, became so 
fat and lazy, before autumn, that they were run 
down by men on foot and knocked on the head 
with sticks, in such numbers that, as I have been 
credibly informed, their peltries, and the fur and 
meat of the bears, which in turn came in pursuit 
of the glutted foxes, and fattened on the corpses 
of the slain, went far to remunerate the farmer 
for the destruction of his creps.-—Putnam’s 
Monthly. 

.... With diminished toil for the satis- 
faction of the pressing material wants, and dimin- 
ished fear of inability to meet them in the future, 
man has acquired leisure for the cultivation of his 
intellect, and increased freedom to indulge the so- 
cial affections, which lift him out of the domain of 
selfishness, soften and refine his nature, and make 
it capable of all moral improvement. Physical, 
intellectual, and moral progress, inseparably inter- 
dependent, is the historical fact characteristic of 
our species, and UNION IN societies, its observed 
condition.—E. P. Smith; author of a new ‘ Man- 
wal of Political Economy.’ 


| 
| 





.... Modern society presents to the se- 
rious observer, as the consequence of past and 
present systems of Political Economy, practical 
results by no means flattering. The immense pro- 
gress of physical science has multiplied a thousand 
fold the means of producing wealth. There is in 
the overflowing and exhaustless bounty of Nature, 
not only enough, but a superfluity for every one 
of the children of men. Yet, some mysterious and 
invisible, but impassable barrier, impedes its dis- 
tribution, and shuts out the masses from the pro- 
mised land. Portentous and gigantic social evils, 
preseut and approaching, mock the wisdom of the 
wise.—Byle’s Sophisms of Free Trade. 


****I]t is the characteristic of man, in 
his higher nature, that his desires are illimitable, 
always propagated in widening circles, of larger ex- 
tent—as the ring made by a stone cast in the water 
creates another beyond it. The animal nature has 
no such quality, because its functions are carried 
on in a mechanical way, by the promptings of in- 
stinct, which is neither progressive nor improvea- 
ble. It can find out no new pleasure; for all 
pleasure resulting from the activity of functions, 





ducted, can bear the light. 


THE CIRC 


— —* 





improve. 





This 


ter.—Ibid. 


riot army.” 





a fact. 


reach it. 


breast. 
tion was within. 





where these are actuated by an unyarying force, 





another, and | Romanism is said 


A story is told of a genius who thus related 
his experience when the Nahant Bank failed: * As 
soon as I heard of it,” says he, “my heart jumped 
Now, thinks I, s’pose l've 
got any bills on that ere bank ? I’m agoner, that’s 
So you see I on coat and put for home as 
fast as my legs would carry me—run all the way. 
So when [ got there I looked, and found I hadn’t 
gotany bills on that bank—nor any other. 1 
felt some easie 


right into my mouth. 


|reposes contented. 


by David Crockett. 


r.’ 
— —— 


their activity has a fixed limit, and the capacity 
for pleasure is equally constant. 
wants is small and unchanging; once satisfied, the 
stimulus to action is gone, and the animal nature 
Its constitution is adapted 
to a stationary condition, which it never seeks to 
The foxes that Nimrod hunted had the 
fleetness and cunning, and no less greed for poul- 
try, or other vulpine luxuries, than those trapped 
Crockett, on the other hand, 
desired a thousand things, to the wish for which, 
| Ulysses, after all his wanderings and sight-seeing, 
was a perfect stranger; and the men of the year 
1900 will have as many new motives for exertion, 
as they will have comforts and conveniences of | that which is up at one time of the day, 
which we have no conception.—E. P. Smith. 


.... Mr. Mayhew states that the total 
estimated machine-power in Great Britain is that 
‘*We want men of action; but the main effort of | of 600,000,000 human beings, and adds that this 
has all been produced within the last century. 
machine-power, distributed 
27,000,000 of population in the United Kingdom, 
would give to each man, woman, and child the 
equivalent of the labor of twenty serfs, and would 
still leave a surplus, equivalent to more than twice 
the present population, to furnish the machines with 
the material necessary for developing their power, 
and to construct and keep them in going order, 
But a small fraction of the population, in point of 
fact, make, keep up, and feed the machines ; and 
the result is, that for every inhabitant of the 
|British Isles there are forces that toil and spin, 
without wages, and do the work of twenty-two 
slaves, without even the slaves’ pittance of food. 
The entire products of this labor, mostly in the 
shape in which they come out of the machines, but 
a part transmuted by barter into other commodi- 
ties, of foreign growth or make, are distributed 
among and enjoyed by the British people.—Jbid. 


.... Man’s office in the world is that 
of engineer: all his real power is mental. 
waste of power for him to take that upon him- 
self, which can be better and more cheaply accom- 
| plished by brute matter. 
|in proportion as, by studying the laws which his 
Creator has imposed upon the material world, he 
rises to his Creator’s design and becomes its mas- 


.... The unity and solidarity of man- 
kind are echoed in the epic recitals of Moses, 
in the immortal songs of David, and in the in- 
spired visions of the prophets. 
lude of the gospel, in which the spirit of fratern- 
ity was to shine forth!—The Social Reign of 
Christianity, by 


F. Huet. 


— — — 


—It is a significant fact, that the English pa- 
pers in China no longer talk of the “ rebels” or 
“ insurgents,” the general phrase being “the pat- 


—There are now in China as many as eighty 
| Protestant clergyman, with their wives and fami- 
|lies, laboring for the propagation of the gospel. 
to be very unpopular there. 
—The population of the empire, according to 
official census, and the opinions of those best 
acquainted with the subject, cannot be less than 
350,000,000; more than a fourth of the inhab- 
itants of the earth. 


— ⸗ — — 


Tur Sacacrovs SraRLixc. -A 


the glass was too hard. 
set the decanter. 
the vessel was too heavy. 
hit upon an idea that succeeded; he threw little 
pebbles into the decanter, which caused the wa- 
ter gradually to rise till within the reach of his 
bill. 

Moral.—Skill is better than strength: patience 
and refiection make many things easy which at 
first appear impossible. 


SPIRITUAL 


of his disciples. 





found a decanter of water, and attempted to drink 
from it; but the water scarcely touched the neck 
of the decanter, and the bird’s bill could not 
He began to peck at the outside of the 
vessel, in order to make a hole in it; but in vain. 
He then attempted to up- 
In this he succeeded no better ; 
At length the starling 


ne <a 


PuENoMENA.—-When the 
seventy returned to Christ with the re- 
port that devils were subject to them 
through his name, he said, ‘I beheld Sa- 
tan as lightning fall from heaven.’ Where 
did he see this phenomenon ? 
something connected with the operations 
By the extension of the 
power of exorcism, Satan was defeated in 
his whole line and Christ saw him fall.— 
He must have seen this vision in his own 
The stand-point of his observa- 
Notice the coincidence 
between this expression and that used in 
relation to the Second Coming—‘ As the 
lightning cometh out of the east,’ Ge. 
That event was seen also from a spiritual 
stand-point. 


He ceases to do so just 


The round of its 


among the 


It isa 


Wonderful pre- 


thirsty starling 


It was 





The Direction of Heaven. 

It is the law of gravitation that deter- 
mines up and down in the outward world, 
AnytKing that is in the direction against 
gravitation is considered up, and vice 
versa, that which follows gravitation is 
down, But with respect to any portion 
of the sky, up and down are shown to be 
really independent of gravitation; as 





by the revolution of, the earth is made 
exactly down at another. So up and 
down in the spiritual world are not refer- 
able to the principle of gravitation at all, 
but are referable wholly to the principle 
of ascending gradations of spirits. And 
as far as we are concerned, individually and 
personally, the true idea of up refers to 
our heads. Our heads are the highest part 
of our bodies, and veneration, which is 
that part of our nature that looks toward 
the spiritual world and toward God, and 
into whichthe Spirit of God comes, is the 
highest part of our heads. It is right and 
proper that we should conceive of the Spir- 
it of God as coming down upon us from 
above, because it comes upon those facul- 
ties that are in the. superior part of our 
bodies. But if we lie down horizontally, 
then that same influence comes in from a 
horizontal direction. And if a man were 
standing on his head, the same influence 
would come in from below. It makes no 
difierence what a man’s position is, the 
Spirit of God comes into those faculties 
that are on the top of the head. It is 
common to confuse these ideas, and think 
of heaven as always above us, and earth 
below, relative to the principle of gravite- 
tion. But infact, heaven is above us, and 
below us, and on every side, according as 
we are situated. The Spirit comes in from 
the top, or horizontally—from the east, or 
trom the west, and even from below, ac- 
cording to circumstances. I conceive that 
this is all the real meaning there is to the 
universal conception that heaven is up. 
If a person were to stand perpendicu- 
larly with his feet uppermost, in some 
way so that he would be perfectly easy, 
and not feel any suggestion of gravita- 
tion, he would be likely to think the 
stars were down. It would be asingular, 
and in some respects delightful imagina- 
tion to conceive of the sky in that way. 
One would get a sublime idea of depth— 
much more sublime than a man could 
have in a balloon —Home-Tdlk. 








Faith in Association. 
The question of the success or non- 
success of Association in this world, is in 
reality the question of the possibility or 
non-possibility of the resurrection of the 
dead; or, in other words, of salvation. 
People say that Association is impossible 
in this world, because men are selfish. 
For the same reason salvation is impossi- 
ble. Association is only half of salva- 
tion. Salvation is a state of perfect 
blessedness,—including a great many 
things besides Association ; and if we 
cannot have part we cannot have the 
whole. Freedom from selfishness, that 
will enable us to live together in peace 
and profitable industry, is one of the 
veriest necessaries of life, compared with 
the expensive luxuries of a state of salva- 
tion; and yet here is this question 
about the success of Association, and the 
world are gravely disputing whether it is 
possible for men to be free from selfish- 





ness,—and it is generally admitted that 
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it is not possible. Thanks be unto God, 
who hath begotten ws unto a better hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. The power that raised Christ 
from the dead can do many other things 
besides saving us from selfishness—it can 
do every thing that is necessary to enable 
us to live as civilized beings, in harmony 
with God and each other.—Home-Tulk. 
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True Gold Digging. 
Men go to California to dig gold and 
get rich, and how often they do it to 
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the sacrifice of every social comfort.— 
They literally ‘sell all,’ and ‘ forsake all’ 
the comforts of home, house, parents, 
wife, children, and society at large. The 
glitter of a little dust, an earthly treas- 
ure, fascinates and bewilders their imagi- 
nation, and they push on, hazarding in- 
numerable and unforseen. dangers in the 
undertaking. 

Christ makes use of just such a case as 
this, as an illustration of his kingdom. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field; the which, when 
a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath 
aud buyeth that field. Again, the king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls ; who, when he 
hath found one pearl of great price, went 
and sold all that he had and bought that 
pearl.” 

It is so of the ‘treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge’ hid in Christ. Wenot only 
have to sell all, but we also have to dig to 
find. The spirit of the world makes us 
spiritually and mentally drowsy—care- 
less, and incapable of improvement, and 
we have to voluntarily and determinedly 
exert ourselves. The 
Jalifornia gold-digger may fail of his ob- 
ject, after the most self-sacrificing exer- 
tion, as thousands have done; but not so 
with the heart and mind that turns reso- 
lutely Christ-ward. And the profit, if 
not found in the outwardly glittering 
‘pile,’ is inwardly a thousand times more 
satisfactory. ‘To be spiritually minded 
islife and peace.’ 

The reward of mental painstaking, di- 
rected towards Christ and the Primitive 
church, is a spiritual coalescence with the 
truth which emanates from them. We 
heard Dr, Cox say once, inasermon, that 
the truth did a man good, and always 
paid well for the labor of investigation. 
It was the choicest gem of his discourse, 
Where the mind and heart are exercised 
together, with their receptivities open 
heavenward, the truth flows in and com- 
bines with the life ; and it isa union on 
our part, not with ‘abstract principles,’ 
but with a ‘living kingdom.’ “ Happy is 
the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding : for the 
merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies ; and all the things thou canst de- 
sire are not to be compared with her. — 
Length of days is in her right hand ; and 
in her left hand riches and honor, Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold of her ; and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.” (Prov. 3: 
13—18.) H. W. B. 

Cambridge, Vt., October 1853. 


But it does pay. 





“ As Bic as a Piece or Cuarx.”—The “ piece 
of chalk” which recently fell from Dover Cliffs, in 
England, was 50 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 60 


Criticism---a Curative. 

Our system of criticism may be com- 
pared to what transpires in a hospital. 
There the sick are received to be cured, 
No invalid ever thinks of prescribing for 
himself—being quite sure that those who 
are appointed to attend to him know what 
they are about better than he does. 

This secures a receptive attitude on his 
part, and that makes it easy for his at- 
tendants to administer to him. He is 
quiet, and willing to go through any 
course that may be prescribed, if he can 
only be restored to health. 

Criticism, or truth-telling, is to the 
body. It is important, therefore, 
be equally welcomed. 
the case, if there is as great a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, as there 
usually is for bodily health on the part of 
the sick. 

There is provided in the church of 
Christ an infallibility of treatment, in 
detecting the nature of spiritual disease, 
and applying through criticism the reme- 
dy, that never fails to cure, provided the 
patient is tractable. True, there are 
some disagreeable doses to be swallowed 
during the hospital process, but what cares 
the poor sufferer for that? Anything al- 
most, so long as they cure him. 

Well, why not be as wise in our gener- 
ation, as these children of the world; 
wiser indeed, insomuch as the interest at 


stake is far greater. R. 8. D. 





[The following beautiful story fell into our hands 
long ago, in some way, now forgotten; and all we 
can say about its origin, is, that it was credited to 
an ‘Old Periodical.’ 
of it is fiction, and how much fact,—are questions 
that we cannotanswer. It glorifies William Penn, 
and the spiritual philosophy of the Quakers, when 


Who wrote it, and how much 


it might better glorify Jesus Christ and the Bible; 
and it might be criticised for discovering nothing 
in the grace that came by Christ, different from 
But the 
general direction in which it points those who are 
seeking a true life,—viz., from man to God—is 
right; and its beauty as a picture makes some 
amends for its deficiencies as a guide. ] 


The Student and the Quaker. 

The Student sat at his books. All the day he 
had been poring over an old and time-worn vol- 
ume; and the evening found him still absorbed in 
its contents. It was one of that interminable 
series of controversial volumes, containing the 
theological speculations of the ancient Fathers of 
the church. With the patient perseverance so 
characteristic of his countrymen he was endeavor- 
ing to detect truth amidst the numberless incon- 
sistencies of heated controversy ; to reconcile jar- 
ring propositions ; to search out the thread of 
scholastic argument amidst the rant of prejudice, 
and the sallies of passion, and the coarse vituper- 
ations of a spirit of personal bitterness, but little 
in accordance with the awful gravity of the ques- 
tion at issue. 

Wearied and exhausted with his researches, he 
at length closed the volume, and rested his care- 
worn forehead upon his hand. “ What avail,” he 
said, “these long and painful endeavors—these 
midnight vigils—these weary studies, before which 
heart and flesh are failing? What have I gained ? 
I have pushed my researches far and wide; my 
life itself has been one long and weary lesson; 1 
have shut out from me the busy and_ beautiful 
world; I have chastened every youthful impulse; 
and at an age when the heart should be lightest. 
and the pulse the freest, Iam grave, and silent, 
and sorrowful, and the frost of a premature age is 
gathering around my heart. Amidst these pon- 
derous tomes, surrounded by the venerable recep- 
tacles of old wisdom, breathing instead of the 
free air of heaven, the sepulchral dust of antiqui- 
ty, I have become assimilated to the objects 
around me: my very nature has undergone a meta- 
morphosis of which Pythagoras never dreamed. 
Tam no longer a reasoning creature, looking at 
every thing within the circle of human investiga- 
tion with a clear and self-sustained vision, but 
the cheated follower of metaphysical absurdities 
—a mere echo of scholastic subtlety. God knows 
that my aim has been a lofty and pure one; that 
Ihave buried myself in this living tomb, and 
counted the health of this feeble and outward 
image as nothing in comparison with the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit. which is the shadow of his own 
Infinite Mind; that I have toiled through what 
the world calls wisdom; the lore of the old fa- 


the illumination of Socrates and Plato. 








feet deep, and is estimated to weigh 2000 tons. 
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alchymists’ gold or life-giving elixir, but with an|the ‘divine mind’ of Anaxagoras; the * perfect 
eye single to that which I conceived to be the | principle’ of Plato; the * infallible and immortal 
most fitting object of a God-like spirit—the dis- llaw and divine power of reason’ of Philo.’ It is 
covery of Truth—truth perfect and unclouded— | the ‘unbegotten principle and source of all light, 
truth in its severe and naked beauty—truth as it | whereof Timeus testifieth ; the ‘ interior guide of 
sits in awe and holiness, in the presence of its Orig-| the soul and everlasting foundation of virtue, 
inal and Source! Was my aim too lofty ? It can- spoken of by Plutarch. Yea, it was the hope and 
not be ; for my Creator has given me a spirit which | guide of those virtuous Gentiles, who doing by 
would spurn a meaner one. I have studied to act nature the things contained in the law, became a 
in accordance with His will: yet I have felt all|law unto themselves. Look to thyself. Turn 
along like one walking in blindness. 1 have lis-| thine eye inward. Heed not the opinions of the 
tened to the living champions of the church; I| world. Learn not upon the broken reed of thy 
have pored over the remains of the dead: but | philosophy, thy verbal orthodoxy, thy skill jn 
| doubt and heavy darkness still rest upon the path- | tongues, thy knowledge of the Fathers. Remem- 
jway. I find contradiction where I hoped for har- | ber that truth was seen by the humble Fisher- 


spirit, in effect, what medicine is to the | 
+, | of a serv rith a le 
that it! of a servant with a lett 


And this will be! 


mony ; ambiguity where I had expected clearness ; 
zeal taking the place of reason; anger, intoler- 
ance, personal feuds, and sectarian bitterness, in- 
terminable discussions and weary controversies: 
while infinite Truth for which I have been seek- 
ing lies still beyond, or seen, if at all, only by 


darkened by miserable subtleties and cabalistic 
mysteries.” He was interrupted by the entrance 





phy the following words : 

*Dear Ernest—A_ stranger from the English 
Kingdom, of genteel birth and education, hath 
visited me at the request of the good princess 
Elizabeth of the Palatine. Ie is a preacher of the 
new faith—a zealous and earnest believer in the 
gifts of the Spirit—but not like John de Tabadic 
or the Lady Schurmans. [Dissenters from the 
French Protestants.} He speaks like one sent on 
a message from heaven—a message of wisdom and 
salvation. Come Ernest, and see him. He hath 
but a brief hour to tarry with us. Who knoweth 
but that this stranger may be commissioned to 
lead us to that, for which we have so long and 
anxiously sought—the truth as it is in God ?— 

Eleonora.” 

“ Now may heaven bless the sweet enthusiast 
for this interruption of my bitter reflections !” 
said the student in the earnest tenderness of im- 
passioned feeling. She knows how gladly I shall 
obey her summons; she knows how readily 1 
shall forsake the dogmas of our wisest schoolmen, 
to obey the slightest wish of a heart pure and 
generous as hers.” He passed hastily through 
one of the principal streets of the city, to the 
dwelling of the Lady Eleonora. 

Tn a large and gorgeous apartment, sat the Eng- 
lishman, his plain and simple garb contrasting 
strongly with the mchness and luxury around him. 
He was apparently quite young, and of a tall and 
commanding figure. His countenance was calm 
and benevolent; it bore no traces of passion ; care 
had not marked it ; there was a holy serenity in 
its expression, which seemed a token of that in- 
fvard “ peace which passeth understanding.” 

“And this is thy friend, Eleonora? said the 
stranger, as he offered his hand to Ernest.” “T 
hear,” he said, addressing the latter, “thou hast 
been a hard student and a lover of philosophy.” 

“Tam but a humble enquirer after Truth,” re- 
plied Ernest. 

“From whence hast thou sought it ?” 

“From the sacred volume—from the lore of the 
fathers—from the fountains of philosophy, and 
from my own brief experience of human life.” 

“And hast thou attained thy object ?” 

*Alas—no!” replied the student ; “I have thus 
far toiled in vain.” 

“Ah! thus must the children of this world ever 
toil, wearily, wearily. but in vain. We grasp at 
shadows—we grapple with the fashionless air— 
we walk in the blindness of our own vain imagin- 
tions—we compass heaven and earth for our ob- 
ject. and marvel that we find it not. The truth 
which is of God, the crown of wisdom, the pearl 
of exceeding price, demands not this vain-glorious 
research; easily to be intreated, it lieth within 
the reach of all. The eye of the humblest spirit 
may discern it. For He who respecteth not the 
persons of his children, hath not set it afar off, 
unapproachable save to the proud and lofty; but 
hath made its refreshing fountains to murmur, as 
it were at the very door of our hearts. But in 
the encumbering hurry of the world. we perceive 
it not; in the noise of our daily vanities. we hear 
not the waters of Shiloah, which go softly. We 
look abroad; we lose ourselves in vain specula- 
tion; we wander in the crooked path of those 
who are gone before us; yea in the language of 
one of the old fathers, we ask the earth and it re- 
pheth not—we question the sea and its inhabit- 
ants—we turn to the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars of heaven, and they may not satisfy us— we 
ask our eyes and they cannot see, and our ears 
and they cannot hear—we turn to books, and they 
delude us—we seek philosophy, and no response 
cometh from its dead and silent learning. It is 
not in the sky above, nor in the air around, nor 
in the earth beneath; it is in our own spirits, it 
hves within us: and if we would find it like the 
lost silver ot the woman of the parable, we must 
look at home—to the inward temple, which the 
inward eye discovereth, and wherein the spirit of 
all truth is manifested. The voice of that spirit 
is still and small, and the light about it shineth 
in darkness. But truth is there; and if we seek 
it in low humility, in a patient waiting upon its 
author, with a giving up of our natural knowledge, 
a secluding of self, a quiet from all outward en- 
deavor, it will assuredly be revealed and fully 
made known. For as the angel of old rose from 
the altar of Manoah, even so shall truth arise from 
the humbling sacrifice of sélf-knowledge and hu- 
man vanity, in all its eternal and ineffable beauty. 
Seekest thou, like Pilate, after Truth? Look 
thou within. The holy principle is there—that 
in whose light the pure hearts of all time have 





thers, and time-honered philosophy, net for the 
dream of power and gratified ambition, not for the 





rejoiced.\ It is the ‘great light of ages,’ of which 
Pythagoras speaks ; the ‘good spirit’ of Socrates; 
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men of Galilee, and overlooked by the High 
Priest of the Temple, by the Rabbiand the Phari- 
see, Thou canst not hope to reach it by the meta- 
physics of Fathers, Councils, Schoolmen, and Uni- 
versities. It lies not in the high places of human 
learning; it is in the silent sanctuary of thine own 


transient and unsatisfying glimpses, obscured and | heart; for he who gave thee an immortal spirit 
’ 


hath filled it with a portion of that truth which 
is the image of his own unapproachable light.— 


er. The student broke its | The voice of that truth is within thee; heed thou 
well known seal, and read in a delicate chirogra-| its whisper. 


A light is kindled in thy soul, which, 
if thou carefully heedest it, shall shine more and 
more, even unto the perfect day.” 

_ The stranger paused, and the student melted 
into tears, 

“Stranger!” he said, * thou hast taken a weary 
weight from my heart, and a heavy veil from my 
eyes. I feel that thou hast revealed a wisdom 
which is not of this world.” 

“Nay—lam but a humble instrument in the 
hand of Him who is the fountain of all truth, and 
the beginniyg and end of all wisdom. May the 
message which I have borne thee be sanctified to 
thy well being.” 

“Oh heed him, Ernest !” said the lady. “It is 
the holy truth which has been spoken. Let us re- 
joice in this truth, and forgetting the world, live 
only for it.” 

“Oh may He who watcheth over all his children 
keep thee in faith of thy resolution!” said the 
Preacher fervently. “Humble yourselves to re- 
ceive instruction, and it shall be given you. Turn 
away now in your youth from the corrupting 
pleasures of the world, heed not its hollow yani- 
ties—and that peace which is not such as the 
world giveth—the peace of God which passeth 
understanding, shall be yours. Yet, let not yours 
be the world’s righteousness, the world’s peace, 
which shuts itself up in solitude. Encloister 
not the body, but rather shut up the soul from 
sin. Live in the world, but overcome it; lead a 
life of purity in the face of its allurements ; Jearn, 
from the holy principle of truth within you, to do 
justly in the sight of its Author, to meet reproach 
without anger, to live without offence, to love 
those that offend you, to visit the widow and the 
fatherless, and keep yourselves unspotted from 
the world.” 

“ Eleonora!” said the humbled student, “truth 
is plain before us; can we follow its teachings? 
Alas! canst thou—the daughter of a noble house 
—forget the glory of thy birth, and in the beauty 
of thy years, tread in that lowly path, which the 
wisdom of the world accounteth foolishness ?” 

“Yes, Ernest—rejoicingly ean T do it!” said 
the lady ; and the bright glow of a lofty purpose 
gave a spiritual expression to her majestic beauty. 
“ Glory to God in the highest, that he hath visited 
us in mercy !” . 

“Lady,” said the Preacher, “the day-star of 
truth has arisen in thine heart; follow thou its 
light even unto salvation. Livean harmonious 
life tothe curious make and frame of thy creation; 
and let the beauty of thy person teach thee to 
beautify thy mind with holiness—the ornament 
of the beloved of God. Remember that the King 
of Zion’s daughter is all glorious within: and if 
thy soul.excel, thy body will only set off the lus- 
tre of thy mind. Let not thespirit of this world, 
its cares, and its many vanities, its fashion and 
discourse, prevail over the civility of thy nature. 
Remember that sin bought the first coat, and thou 
wilt have little reason to be proud of dress, or the 
adorning of thy body. Seek rather the enduring 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit; the beauty 
and purity of the altar of God’s temples, rather 
than the decoration of its outward wails. For, as 
the Spartan Monarch said of old to his daughter, 
when he restrained her from wearing the rich dress- 
es of Sicily, * Thou wilt seem more lovely to me 
without them ;’ so shalt thou seem in thy lowli- 
ness and humility more lovely in the sight of 
heaven, and in the eyes of the pure of earth. Oh, 
preserve in their freshness thy present feelings ; 
wait in humble resignation and in patience, even 
if it he all thy days, for the manifestation of him 
who, as a father, careth for all his children.” 

“Twill endeavor—I will endeavor!’ said the 
lady, humbled in spirit, and in tears. 

The stranger took the ‘hand of each“ Fare- 
well!” he said, *I must needs depart, for I have 
much work beforeme. God’s peace be with thee, 
and that love around you which has been to meas 
the green pasture and the still water, the shadow 
in a weary land.” 

And the stranger went his way; but the lady 
and her lover, in all their after life, and amidst the 
trials and persecutions which they were called to 
suffer in the cause of truth, remembered with joy 
and gratitude the instructions of the pure-hearted 
and eloquent William Penn. 

Go Correspondents. 
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